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ABSTRACT 

Most presently existing literacy training programs 
for inmates in America's prisons are inadequate. Before program 
planners and developers can remedy this situation, they must be able 
to obtain accurate information on the numbers of illiterate inmates 
and the numbers of inmates currently receiving literacy instruction 
in America's prisons. The establishment of an information 
clearinghouse and the development of standard definitions and 
measures to facilitate the collection and dissemination of such 
information would be important first steps in the effort to improve 
literacy instruction for inmates. Included among the many issues that 
must be addressed by planners of prison literacy programs are the 
lack of consistent federal and state policies toward rehabilitation; 
the lack of adequate funds, facilities, and equipment; the lack of 
trained professionals in the field; and the lack of comprehensive, 
integrated literacy programs. On the positive side, a 'lumber of 
exemplary prison literacy training programs do exist. Some of the key 
components of these exemplary programs are development of a 
coordinated structure; provision of staff training in literacy; 
utilization of competency-based, integrated curricula; the offering 
of incentives for inmates; coordination between correctional and 
community education programs; and increased use of technology. On a 
daily basis, program developers and implementers must also contend 
with a number of problems that interfere with their operation, 
including disregard for the educational needs of inmates, lack of 
adequate referral and support services, and lack of coordination of 
penal programs within and among institutions, as well as overcrowded 
and substandard living conditions. (MN) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Illiteracy in the United States is a complex problem for which 
there is no simple solution. While 20 percent of the general 
population is illiterate, the percentage in penal institutions 
is substantially greater. The purpose of this paper is to explore 
literacy training in penal institutions. Four topics are addressed: 
the need, major issues, current programs and major problems in 
improving literacy programs. 

Overview of the Need 

According to statistics from the Bureau of Justice, there were 
425,678 inmates in state and federal prisons in August 1983. Of 
that number, 61 percent had less than a high school education, in- 
cluding 26 percent with eight or less years of education. No 
statistics are available as to the number receiving literacy training. 

A rough estimate of the number of inmates receiving literacy 
services can be obtained from results of a survey of penal institu- 
tions conducted in 1981. In that year, some 30 percent of illiterate 
inmates received literacy services — primarily in volunteer or ABE 
programs. Results of the survey also reveal a great disparity i n 
the provision of literacy services in penal institutions among states. 
Information from the survey, however, is general and incomplete. 

The lack of information regarding illiteracy and literacy 
programs in penal institutions reflects a major need -- that of a 
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clearings for data collection and dissemination. The majority 
of pena; m are under ^ jurisdiction> ^ ^ ^ ^ 

centra" m ng system of the$e ^ ^ ^ 

standard def. 3n or measure by which to determine the number of 
illiterates in , »1 institutions. Current estimates are gleaned 
from school completion data or a variety of test procedures. Such 
inconsistency r, definition and measurement reflects a major issue - 
the lack of fecial policy. 

Major Issues 

The absence of federal policy with respect to literacy programs 
in penal institutions has resulted in more than just insufficient 
services and information. There are no prog™ standards or research 
and evaluation. Moreover, the absence of federal policy allows for 
inconsistent policy toward rehabilitation programs at the state 
level. 

Policies toward rehabilitation vary considerably among states 
Such policies affect the !evel of inmate participation in work and 
school programs and the provision of incentives and compensation. 
But policies and attitudes toward rehabilitation may be changing as 
indicated by the formation of state task forces to study rehabili- 
tation programs. The issue is of a magnitude, however, to merit . 
national attention. 

Literacy programs suffer from a lack of sufficient funds 
since no monies are specifically earmarked for them. Facilities 
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and equipment are inadequate and there is a lack of trained 
professionals in the field. Existing literacy programs lack 
the comprehensiveness and integration that would enhance their 
effectiveness. 

Current Programs 

Currently, literacy services are provided primarily in 
volunteer literacy programs or in ABE programs. Methods in 
these programs vary considerably and little research has been 
conducted to demonstrate their effectiveness. .However, a num- 
ber of states have programs with exemplary components. Such 
components include coordinated state structure; staff training 
in literacy; competency-based, integrated curricula; incen- 
tives for inmates; classes scheduled at convenient times; 
coordination between correctional and community education 
programs; use of technology; and research and evaluation. l„ 
addition, the Federal Prison System coordinates literacy 
programs in federal facilities throughout the United States, 
demonstrating that a coordinated national system is viable. 

Major Problems in Imp roving Literacy Programs 

The general issues facing literacy programs in penal 
institutions are translated to specific daily problems. In 
penal institutions where there is a disregard for the educational 
need of inmates, there are policies that greatly hamper the 
delivery of literacy services. Tensions are created when 
educational and security issues are at odds. The overcrowded 
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and substandard living conditions found in most penal institutions 
greatly diminish the delivery and outcome of literacy services. 
Also, the multiple problems of inmates require referral and 
support services. Such services are insufficient or unavailable. 
These problems place a great burden on the limited resources 
of literacy programs. Another drain on resources is the lack 
of coordination of penal programs both within and among 
institutions. Such lack of coordination results in gaps in 
services in some areas and in duplication of services in other 
areas. While the lack of coordination goes well beyond 
literacy programs per se, literacy professionals can provide 
the leadership and impetus for developing coordinated systems 
of educational programs in penal institutions. Without such 
coordinated systems literacy programs will remain fragmented, 
ineffectual and largely ignored. 

It is clear that the picture regarding literacy training 
in penal institutions is dim and will remain so until 
adequate attention and resources are brought to bear on the 
problem. 
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LITERACY TRAINING IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

"literacy in the United States is a couple* problem for ^ 
^re is no staple solution. mU so TO 20 percent of the general 
Potation suffer the effects of illiteracy, the perce„ta S e in the 
Penal portion fl substantially gr£ater _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
for literacy training m „re cr itica „ y felt than ,„ ^ ^ 
instit ut 1c„s, where illiterate in.ates, lacking the resources that 

adequately with the present and have no hope for the future' 

The purpose of this paper is to explore literacy training ,„ 
penai institutions. The paper is divided into four parts- Part 
One win provide an overv . ew of ^ )uer ^ ^ 

Pena! institutions; Part Two „i„ delineate m a j0 r issues in pro 
v.d ln g literacy programs; Part Three wil, describe current literacv 
Program, ensuing exe»p, ary characteristics; and Part Four >,„ 
identify major problems ,„ . mprov . n9 ?perat . on ^ ^ 

programs in penal -^stitutions. 

Literacy Training in Penal mstitutions: Overview of the Need 

HlSber_ of Illiterate in-,*.. 

Statistics fro™ the Bureau of Justice, August 1933, show that 
there were so m e 425,678 i nm ates in state and federal prisons, 58 
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percent of whom have less than a high school education. Additional 
information regarding levels of illiteracy and literacy programs for 
August 1983, is not available (O'Hayre, 1983). For the purposes of 
this discussion, therefore, statistics from 1981 will be used, since 
more complete data from public and private sources are available. 

In 1981, there were 593,458 persons incarcerated in state, 
federal, local, and juvenile justice institutions; 25 percent with eight 
or less years o education and 35 percent with nine to eleven years of 
education (O'Hayre, 1983). Thus, 61 percent of the inmate population 
had less than a high school education and those with the lowest levels 
of education, having the greatest potential need for literacy services, 
numbered some 154,299. 

Number of I nma tes Recejvjngjjt eracy Training 

The number of inmates receiving literacy training in 1981 can be de- 
termined roughly using data from a s> rvey of penal institutions conducted 
by Contact Literacy Center, a private, nonprofit corporation. Respondent 
• to the survey included 29 states, the District of Columbia, and the Feder, 
Bureau of Prisons. All respondents indicated that they offered literacy 
and/or ABE programs: Twenty-one offered literacy programs in which sane 
14,667 inmates participated and 29 offered ABE classes in which 31,036 in- 
mates participated. Thus, in 1981, some 45,703 inmates were reported to 
have participated in literacy and/or ABE programs (Contact Inc., 1 982 ). 
Obviously, the number is only an estimate. On the one hand it is under- 
estimated, since it does not include data from states not responding to 
the survey; on the other hand it is inflated, since some inmates were 
counted more than once, i.e., they were counted each time they entered a 
literacy program. Nonetheless, it does give a rough estimate. Approxi.at 
30 percent of the incarcerated illiterate population received literacy 
training in 1981. While that level of participation is nr^., ^ 



the four percent typical served 1„ the genera! IHiterate p„ pu ' 
lation (Hunter » Harman, 1979), it clearly falls snort of meeting 



the need. 



Scrutiny of the 193, survey reveals that there were substantia! 
d'. ferences among states regarding their provision of literacy 
services, their record keeping system and the number of inmates 
they served. While all respondents indicated that they offered 
literacy services, some provided them In separate literacy programs 
some provided them within ABE programs and see made no distinction" 
between the two. Several states responded that they had on- or ' 
both program,, but offered no statistics as to number of partici- 
pants. Other states used monthly averages or end of the year 
enrollment figures to determine number of participants. Number of 
parUcpants in programs varied considerably from state to state 
For example, New Hampshire reported serving a tota! of 45 inmates 

US ABE program, whereas Florida reported serving more than 12 0 00 
i-tes: 5,200 in literacy programs and 7,000 in ABE programs 
(Contact Inc.. ,982). clearly there is a lack of accessible infor- 
mation regarding literacy programs in penal institutions and the 

information provided by the Cnntart i 4+ ' e 

oy tne Contact Literacy Survey is limited. Thus 

an immediate need is identified. : 

The preceding discussion suggests an immediate need - that of 
a clearinghouse for data collection and dissemination. Currently, the 
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maj0 7 of litera - — - -i i-u utions are under state 
~ * Justice provjdes some informatjon reaardj ■ 

- conect,o„ and dissemjnat?on Qf jnfomat;on _ 

must be extrannlaf^ * statistics 
extrapolated from , number of m _ 

information is not the only immediate proMem. 

It is apparent that an atten.pt to estimate the number of 
illiterate inmates is stymied by the fact that ». 

dard H. f ■ h8re are no stan- 

dard definitions or measures nft„„ k- u 

asures. Often high school completion is 

considered the benchmark of literacv Th 

Cy - Those TOt "mpleting high 
"hoo, are categorized by the number of grades completed, 1 . 

^ -ven years or eight or less years of school. ArgTOnts 
3 " 9rade completion to determine literacy include the 

elated to be illiterate are not counted among the i, literat » 
Population (Bell, 1982). 

^though grade c™ P ,etion often is used to estimate the number 
illiterates, it provides little information as to leva, of 
t-tionin, levels of mueracy are measured using, varjety 

° 1W -era, Prison System, for .ample, uses a standard,,, 

- to dentff , jnmates funcMonjng ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

for literacy trai„ ing (Vusuff, 1983) . Recent)y 
-Petency-based tests have become popular as a result of th ^ult 



17T ^ (APU StUd " Son,e P enal institutions use the APL 
-.is, „ h ereas others develop competency _ based - 

specific curricula. 

S OT e experts, however, ^ both ^ 
scores as appropriate. „ unter and ^ 

tone* overview of ,iteracy definitions and statistics o 
from n UTO rcus surveys Th» , SUt '"'« generated 

. JPVe - /S - The * that literacy s„ou,d be 

7 U — *- -.ate functioning in SO c,ety to i 

adequate functioning characterized bv th» h ., 

, uienzea by the hard-core poor Thi, 

SChemS • h ° W — ' *" not been widely adopted 

The attests to standard,, definitions and measure have 
« ° -uU in a genera, consensus. The ,ac k of consensus 
-PUd with the ,a ck of accessibie information reflect a major 
». - the UCc of federa , po „ cy ^^^.^ fiij 

training in penal institutions. ' 

Literacy Training in Penal t n m. ». 

u renal Institutions: Major I ssues 

Lack of Fede ral Policy 

The preceding discussion reveals that: 1) there are no stan 

d3rdSf0rd — -~n S illiteracy,,, the,,, - s 

Onanism for data collection and „• • Centra ' 

, , collection and dissemination, 3) the current 

eve, of literacy services provided does not meet the need, and 4) 
t^re is great disparity ,„ the provision of literacy services a 
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regarding the level and type of literacy services to be provided. 
Currently 93 percent of incarcerated persons are housed in state, 
local, or juvenile justice institutions - ail of which are under 
state jurisdiction (Yusuff, 1983). The absence of overall co- 
ordination of literacy programs among states not only results in 
a lack of program standards, research and evaluation, but also 
allows for the existence of inconsistent policies toward rehabili- 
tation at the state level. 

Lack_qf Consistent S tate Policy toward Rehabilitation Program. 

Policy regarding rehabilitation of inmates varies from state 
to state. Whereas some states require all inmates to work, others 
offer inmates a choice of work or school and still others provide 
flexible schedules so that inmates can participate in both. Some 
states, however, require neither work nor school attendance by 
inmates. Such inconsistency extends to the provision of incentives - 
offered by some states, but not by others. 

The prevailing state philosophy regarding rehabilitation deter- 
mines the extent to which literacy services are provided. Often 
security and educational issues are odds, but attitudes may be 
changing. Renewed attention to the need for rehabilitating prisoners 
may have been sparked by Supreme Court Chief Justice Warren Burger's 
1981 "State of the Judiciary" address to the American Bar Association, 
in which he stated that no prisoner should be released without being 
able to read, write, and do basic arithmetic. Such a statement 
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acknowledges that pena, institutions are responsible for meeting 
the basic human needs of inmates and that literacy is a basic 
human need. But beyond the humanitarian motive is an econcic 
one. With annua, costs of $,0,000 to $,5,000 per inmate and 
alarming recidivism rates, states no ,onger can afford to ignore . 
rehabilitation programs (Reffett, 19Sj). 

In Maryland, for example, the Task Force on Correctional 
Rehabilitation was formed recently because of concerns in the 
legislature that rehabilitation had been largely ignored since a 
1981 crackdown on prison management resulted in tougher" prison 
Policies. The Task Force concluded that rehabilitation programs 
vary from institution to institution and are not available to the 
degree that they should be. ,t recommended a broad expansion of 
rehabilitation efforts in Kary,and state prisons, including a 
mandatory 90-day reading course for i„ it erate inmates. The Task 
Force noted that despite its overcrowded conditions, Maryland rates 
about average re,ative to rehabilitation programs compared to other 
states (Struck, 1983). The degree to which states other than 
Maryland are re-evaluating education programs in their pena, i nstjtu _ 
t.ons is beyond the scope of this paper, but it is clear that the ' 
problem deserves national attention. 

Lack of Sufficient Funds 

Currently, there are no specific f.nds earmarked for literacy 
Programs in penal institutions. Under the Adult Education Act, f unds 
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for adult basic education are allocated to state education agencies 
and funneled to pena, Institution programs. Disbursement of funds 
to penal institution programs is state discretionary, however the 
Adult Education Act allows up to 20 percent of the funds to be 
used for institutionalized individuals. While accurate records are 
not available as to the monies spe,, on penal institution literacy 
Programs, it 1s estimated that they receive only five percent, or 
one-fourth of those allowed (Parker, 19B3). 

In fiscal year 1983, a total of $95 million was allocated to 

states under the Adult Education Act. civpn th „ r . 

Mven the five percent figure 
an estimated $4,750,000 was spent on penal institution programs.' 
With 61 percent of the penal population estimated to need such 
Programs, the level of funding is grossly inadequate. 

j^k_qf_Ade quate Facilities anH i^ ..^^ 

Given the Insufficient funds, it is not surprising that literacy 
programs 1„ pen,, institutions are lacking the basic facilities and 
equipment necessary to maintain quality instruction. Space for pro- 
viding instruction is at a premium and instructional materials are 
either not available or are inappropriate. Libraries are poorly 
equipped and often inaccessible. Inmates do not have materials such 
as high interest, low ievel adult fiction with which to practice 
reading ski„s and they lack a quiet place in which to engage in 
independent study outside of the classroom setting. Equipment such 
as tape recorders and computers generally are not available. Such 
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inadequate facilities and equipment reflect the low priority accorded 
literacy programs. 

Lack of Trained Professionals in the Field 

Because the need for literacy programs in penal institutions 
has been largely ignored, few programs are available to train pro fes 
sionals to work in the field. Some universities and teacher training 
institutes offer preservice and inservice training in the general 
area of adult literacy, but do not include courses for teaching the 
incarcerated illiterate. A few universities offer undergraduate 
and graduate courses in correctional education, but they require a 
minimum number of credits in reading instruction. WM le the inade- 
quate training of literacy professionals is of major concern (Cook, 
1977), that concern is even greater in penal institutions. 
Lack^f Comprehensive. lnt. rate d Literacy Proa ranjs 

The lack of funds and professionals trained in the field affects 
the quality and level of instructional programming. Literacy pro- 
grams vary from state to state and indeed f™ institution to institu 
tion within states. For example, volunteer literacy programs employ 
methods from one or both major voluntary literacy organizations, or 
they employ no specific methods at all (Contact Inc., 1982). ABE 
programs offer an array of instructional organizations: large group 
instruction for inmates reading in the 0-8 grade level range; small 
group instruction for inmates reading levels 0-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7- 8; 
individualized instruction for inmates; or any combination of the 
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aforementioned. 

Moreover, methods and materials often are borrowed from the 
teaching of wading to children, resulting in the provision of 
instruction in materials ill-suited for adults; or functional 
materials are used, having appropriate topics, but written at 
levels too difficult for inmates. Much of the teaching focuses 
on the practice of isolated skills with little attention to 
transfer. This is exacerbated by the fact that there is little 
collaboration with vocational training and work programs. There- 
fore, inmates learn to read in workbooks and other instructional 
materials, but are unable to read materials necessary for their 
vocational or work programs. Success in literacy programs is not 
transferred to other daily activities. Nor is reading taught as 
an integrated part of the communicative process. Instead, it is 
taught in isolation, with no regard for the development of auding, 
language, and writing skills. Thus a developmental model of 
reading largely is ignored. 

Other aspects lacking are adequate assessment of inmates' 
skills, program standards and evaluation. For example, there are 
no standards as to the amount of time spent in literacy pro- 
grams. Some inmates receive one-half hour of instruction once a 
week, whereas others attend school several hours every day. 
Clearly program standards vis-a-vis organization, assessment, methodo- 
logy, materials, and evaluation are needed. Moreover, literacy programs 
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must be coordinated with other prison programs. 

With the lack of program evaluation and insufficient infor- 
mation regarding programs, it is difficult to ascertain the "state 
of the art" of literacy training in penal institutions. The fol- 
lowing information regarding programs was garnered from a number 
of sources and is offered with a caveat. It is not posited as a 
complete or comprehensive picture, but intended to encapsu la te the 
mosaic of literacy training programs provided in penal institutions. 

Literacy Training in Penal Institution,: Program Descriptions 
Volunteer and ABE Pr ngr^ 

Results of the Contact Literacy survey show that literacy 
services in penal institutions are provided primarily in one of two 
ways: Either in volunteer literacy programs or in ABE programs. 
In the former, volunteers are trained to provide individual instruc- 
tion. Twenty-four respondents indicated that they use volunteers 
to provide literacy instruction: One uses volunteers only from 
outside of the prison, eight use volunteers only from within the 
institution and fifteen use volunteers both from outside and within 
the institution. Volunteers from outside of the institution are 
comprised of instructors, teachers aides, retired teachers, student 
teachers, interns and advisory committee members. In a few cases, 
volunteers within the institution are comprised of staff and the ' 
academic principal, but .in the majority of cases in-house volunteers 
are inmates (Contact Inc., 1982). 
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Of the 24 respondents indicating that they used volunteers, 
only four indicated that the volunteers received training from one 
of the major literacy volunteer organizations. Currently, two such 
major organizations exist: Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) 
and Laubach Literacy International (LLI). While both organizations 
train volunteers to provide literacy instruction, their instruc- 
tional practices differ considerably. LVA subscribes to an analyti 
cal model and uses the language experience approach as its primary 
instructional method. LLI subscribes to a synthetic model and 
uses phonics as its primary instructional method. The former 
emphasizes the language and prior experiences of the learner and 
employs everyday reading materials to build word recognition, where 
as the latter focuses on sound-symbol relationships and employs 
specific material to develop word attack skills. Little solid re- 
search has been conducted to determine the effectiveness of either 
of these methods. 

Of singular importance in any volunteer program is that 
volunteers receive adequate training and ongoing supervision. 
The extent to which this training and supervision are provided 
in penal institution programs is questionable. Clearly, more 
information is needed regarding volunteer literacy programs in 
penal institutions. 

The majority of respondents, 2g, indicated that literacy 
services also are provided within ABE programs. ABE programs in 
penal institutions vary considerably. The common thread is that 
they address adults sixteen years and older who have not completed 
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high school. Inmost cases anr 

cases, ABE is broken down into categories of 

reading achievement, eo nfi n „no 

e.g., 0-6 or 0-8 grade equivalency, and indi- 
cates those students who are not read, for GEO classes. 

«E is taught primarily by teachers, most of who™ do not have 
cert,ficat,o„ ,„ adult education, reading or special education 
The majority of ABE classes are offered during the day, however 
some are offered in the evening. Instructional methods vary f rom 
teacher to teacher, ranging from large group instruction to indiv, 
Valued instruction provided with the help of an aide or vo,u„teer 
Curriculum goals range from genera, statements that are not measu./ 
able to instructional objectives that are measured on a pre-post 
bas 1S and predicated on a specially developed curriculum. Program 
evaluation and accountability are based on standardly tests ,„ 
forma, tests or a combination of the two. However, often accurate 
-ords are not maintained. Therefore, the extent to which ABE is 
elective cannot be ascertained other than In genera, terms. 

The Contact Literacy survey of pena, institutions revea,ed o„,y 
genera, motion about literacy programs. To obtain specific 
information, therefore, a telephone survey was conducted of Individual 
Pena, institution programs In six states: California, I,„ nojs 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Vor k , and Texas. The results indicate 
that a number of programs have components which are unloue and examplary 

^m^^^. Some states are providing nructure • 
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by which to standardize programs in their penal institutions. In 
Illinois and Texas, for example, correctional education programs 
have the status of school districts. This has resulted in stan- 
dardization of policy and programs and increased eligibility for 
funding. 

Staff training in literacy.. Some states are providing pro- 
fessional training in literacy development. In Maryland, the 
Correctional Education branch of the State Department of Education 
contracted with the Johns Hopkins University to provide a graduate 
program in adult literacy for correctional education staff. The 
program, funded by the Maryland State Department of Education and 
provided on-site at one of the penal institutions, led to a master's 
degree and reading specialist certification. Long-term effects of 
the program included: 1) the establishment of clinics for inmates 
with severe reading disabilities, 2) the development of integrated 
vocational curricula, 3) the establishment of peer- tutoring 
programs, and 4) an improved attitude by staff and administration 
toward illiterate inmates. 

Comggtgncjr^ basg^ integrated curricula , A number of states, 
including California, Maryland, New York, and Texas, are developing 
coipetency-based, integrated curricula. Such curricula have measur- 
able instructional objectives based on the use of functional materials. 
Borrowed from the Adult Performance Level model, the curricula offer 
development of specific literacy skills using materials related to 
topics such as vocational awareness, personal awareness or a specific 
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vocational area. Progress is measured via pre-and posttests. 

Incentives for inmates . Incentives for school attendance have 
been adopted in a number of states. States such as Massachusetts 
and Texas offer an incentive known as "good time." For school 
attendance or achievement, inmates earn credits against tfeir 
sentences. In California, a program examining incentive pay for 
demonstrated academic achievement among inmates scoring below 6.0 
grade equivalency has been developed. Initial results show that 
incentive pay tends to stabilize students in the program, reducing 
both absenteeism and attrition and increasing interest. 

Classes scheduled at convenient times. Recognizing that inmates 
should not have to forego educational opportunities because they work, 
some states offer flexible scheduling of classes. , Massachusetts, 
for example, offers evening classes to accomodate inmates who work 
during the day. 

Coordination between correctional and community education programs 
Some states consider the needs of inmates who. are about to be released. 
Both Massachusetts and Texas have developed pre-release programs to 
transition inmates into community education programs. Texas has 
developed a computer-based program in which inmates to be released 
are identified and involved in planning for participation in com- 
munity education programs. 

Use of technology . While the use of technology was rarely 
mentioned, California uses a computer-assisted instructional program 
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for inmates in need of basic skills. Results show that computer- 
assisted instruction is an effective way of reaching those inmates 
who, heretofore, had not been interested in school and had not had 
success in traditional school settings. 

Research and evaluation. Because few research studies had 
been conducted regarding illiterate inmates, little was known about 
the nature of their problem and the extent to which instructional 
practices were effective. However, between 1979 and 1982, the 
Johns Hopkins University (JHU) Academy conducted research and develop- 
ment activities whereby literacy services were provided to some 600 
illiterate youths and adults. 

The JHU Academy was a tutorial project that trained tutors to 
provide individual instruction to out-of-school youths and adults 
reading below fifth grade level. Preliminary research showed that 
concomitant with low levels of reading were low levels of auding 
(listening comprehension), verbaljanguage, and a lack of basic 
information. The general program goal was to. improve auding, language, 
and reading levels while providing basic information important to 
participants. Tutors were trained to use specific techniques which 
they applied to the reading materials encountered by participants 
in their daily live,. The tutoring techniques reflected a develop- 
mental model of reading and current theories of adult learning. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the tutoring techniques, a 
pre-post treatment/control group evaluation was conducted at three 
sites: the JHU campus site and two penal institutions. The JHU ■ 
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sue was ,ocated Baltirore CUy a „ d served ^ 

Wt " irti ' ° f ^ *» institutions, one was . raximum 

security prison and the other was a medium securitv orison 

Objects in the study W ere adu,t „„ t erate participants 16 
y-s of age or older, who volunteered to be tutored ,„ the JHU 
Academy. They were drawn fr m t ,e general population of Balti mo re 

City and its surrounding counties fln H fh • 

a cou.tnes and the inmate populations at the 

were Individually pretested and assigned alternatively to either the 
treatment or comparison group on a rand™ hasis, i.e., even numbered 
sublets became participants, odd numbered subjects became comparisons 

In 1981-82, the average participant at the OHU site was a 34 
.ear old unemployed b,ac k male who completed 7.4 years of schoo! 
« the maxtaum security prison the average participant was a 2 3 _ 
old unemployed blac* male who completed 3.5 years of schoo, whereas 
at the medium security prison the average participant' was a 30 year 
old unemp^ed b)ack male ^ completed j y ^ ^ ^ 

Major aspects of the program operation included recruitment 
Participant assessment, tutor training and supervision, provision' of 
tutors and monitoring of progress. „ the pr1sons> fnmates 
as tutors providing one and one-half hours of individual instruction 
twice a week for 12 weeks. 

■n order to analyze the effectiveness of the program, a classi 
cal pretest-posttest control group design was used, standardized 
tests were chosen in light of the developmental reading no de, which 
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theorizes that literacy processes are acquired after considerable 
language competency has been developed by auding and speaking. 
Attainment in five areas (receptive language, expressive language, 
reading, word recognition, and locus of control) was assessed to 
determine the effectiveness of the program. Test scores, analyzed 
by a multiple analysis of variance, demonstrated statistically 
significant differences on posttest scores between each treatment 
group and its relative comparison group on all measures except locus 
of control. In addition, subjects made significant gains in 
achievement in four of the five areas (Gold & Horn, 1982). Added 
to the demonstrated effectiveness of the instructional methods 
employed were other findings, based on analyses of participants' 
records. Some of the findings were as follows: 

.There were no significant differences in entry 
level skills among the participants at the three 
sites. Entry auding, language and reading 
levels were the same. Moreover, education 
levels of entering participants were related 
to age rather than site of instruction, i.e., 
average years of school completed increased 
as the average age of the participant decreased. 
Heretofore, it was believed that the lowest 
levels of literacy were found in penal insti- 
tutions, however, in the JHU study, this was 
not the case. 

.Self-esteem and locus of control, as measured 
by standardized tests, were not significantly 
different among participants at different sites, 
nor were they highly correlated with levels 
of reading ability. In the JHU study, neither 
of these variables were highly related to 
entry-level skills or subsequent gains in 
skills. 
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■Low entry levels of reading achievement were 
concomitant with low verbal language and 
auding abilities. In general, entering parti- 
cipants were reading at third to fourth grade 
level, auding at fourth to fifth grade level 
and had verbal language facility at fifth to 
sixth grade level according to the results of 
the standardized tests. 

.Significant gains in reading, language and 
auding skills shown by participants in the 
f i^st instructional phase were not matched 
in subsequent phases. Participants continu- 
ing in the program showed smaller, non- 
significant gains in subsequent phases, a 
finding which merits further research. 

.Attrition rates of participants in the 
penal institutions was 26 percent -- 
much of it due to transfers and paroles 
rather than lack of interest. This 
sharply contrasts with both the 45 per- 
cent attrition rate that prevailed at 
theJHU campus site and with the 
national average. 

.Attrition rates of inmate tutors in the 
penal institutions was 56 percent -- 
due to transfer, parole, job interference 
and lack of interest. When inmates were 
paid for tutoring the attrition rate 
decreased. 

.Recreational reading by illiterate inmates 
was increased by providing high-interest, 
low-level adult books and sponsoring con- 
tests in which reading materials were 
offered as prizes. 

.Where administration showed strong sup- 
port and where inmates had been trained 
to administer the program, literacy 
tutoring programs were maintained after 
the JHU project terminated. 

The collection and analysis of data under controlled conditions 
alleged for the effectiveness of the instructional methods to be 
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*»» strated and for additional Knowledge to be added to the field 
Additional research is needed greatly. 

The preceding discussion highlighted exemplar, components of a 
few individual literacy programs. No doubt, an intensive national 
study would reveal many more. However, no discussion of literacy 
P-grams in penal institutions would be complete without Including 
a description of the Federal Prison System programs. ■ 

IheXederal Prison S ystem-Literacy Pm r ,„. 

The Federal Pr System coordinates educational activities 
among some 50 facilities throughout the United States. During fiscal 
year 1978, the average daily population was 29,347, 12 percent of 
whom had less than a „ xtt grade education and over 10,000 of wnom 
were enrolled ,„ educational or occupational training programs. 

Expenditures were in <?xcp<;<; nf <u ^n- /- , 

.xcess of $16 million (Federal Prison System, 

undated). 

^ The Federal Prison System has formulated specific policy vis- 
a-vis literacy training within the system _ Currently> only ^ 

Percent of the 30,270 inmates are in need of literacy services, „ow- 
ever policy mandates that inmates who score at sixth grade level or 
below on any subtest of the Stanford Achievement Test receive instruc 
tion for 90 days. Once in the program, inmates are interviewed 
monthly and progress is monitored closely. Policy also mandates 
that ABE programs employ reading specialists or special education 
teachers with master's degrees (Vusuff, lg 8 3). 
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The Federal Prison System has the following components: 

.a fundamental philosophy which recognizes the 
importance of education and rehabilitation 
programs 

.stated educational goals which provide for a 
wide range of educational needs 

.standardized entry-level testing system and 
educational counseling 

.mandated schedule of hours of school atten- 
dance for inmates scoring below sixth level 
on standardized tests 

.collaboration with community-based programs 

.monitoring of enrollment, performance and 
funding using a computerized Inmate Programs 
Reporting system 

.evaluation of programs and guidance in the 
establishment of uniform course standards 
by a curriculum review committee 

.attention to the need for staff training 



The Federal Prison System has only seven percent of the national 
penal population and its illiteracy rate is less than half that of 
the national penal population. Put another way, there are fifteen 
times more inmates under state jurisdiction and the illiteracy rate 
is more than double that found in the Federal Prison System. Yet, 
the Federal Prison System has adopted policies and developed literacy 
programs worth noting. It demonstrates that -a nationally coordinated 
system of literacy programs in penal institutions is viable. 
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Literacy Training in Penal Institutions: 
Problems in Improving Program Operation 

Part Two of this paper included a discussion of six major issues re- 
garding literacy training in penal institutions: 1) lack of federal 
policy, 2) lack of consistent state policy toward rehabilitation programs, 
3) lack of sufficient funds, 4) lack of adequate facilities and equip- 
ment, 5) lack of trained professionals in the field, and 6) lack of 
comprehensive, integrated literacy programs. These general issues 
translate to problems that interfere with the day to day operation 
of literacy programs. Specific problems in improving the operation 
of literacy programs are described below. 

Disregard for Educational Needs of Inmates 

Administrative policy within individual institutions determines 
the ease and efficiency with which literacy programs can be developed 
and implemented. Where the operational and security needs of the 
facility take precedence over the educational needs, literacy programs 
are hampered. * n suc h facilities, disregard for the educational needs 
of inmates by prison administrators and guards results in restrictive 
policies. For example: 

.Inflexible institution schedules make it diffi- 
cult to arrange consistent and ample time for 
literacy instruction. 

.Movement to educational areas by inmates is 
a restricted. 

.Education schedules are disrupted frequently. 

erJc 
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.Inadequate space is provided for instruction. 

.Supplies and materials are insufficient. 

.Supplies and materials are stored in areas 
that are not secure resulting in stolen or 
missing materials. 

.Access to other areas, such as the library, 
is restricted. 

.Space and time for inmates to study indepen- 
dently are limited. 

.Incentives for school attendance are lacking. 

.Inmates must go through administrative "red 
tape" to obtain security clearance or passes 
to attend school . 

In constrictive and regimented environments, tensions among 
education staff and administration and guards are great — further 
hampering efforts to promote literacy instruction. 

Over crowded and Substandard Conditions 

The penal population has increased dramatically in the past ten 
years, exacerbated by a high recidivism rate. Moreover, the con- 
struction of new facilities has not kept pace with the growing popu- 
lation of offenders. This has resulted in severe overcrowding. In 
Maryland, for example, some 12,355 inmates currently are housed in 
facilities for 8,500 (Struck, 1983) . Responses to the six-state tele- 
phone interview, discussed previously, indicate that overcrowding is 
widespread . 

Overcrowding has specific effects on the provision of literacy 
services. Space that would normally be used for classrooms and shops 
is occupied by bunks. Inmates are put on waiting lists for literacy 



serves - so»e having to wait m any mo „ths. Once in the educations 
syste,, ,n„,ates m ay receive services as Httle as one-half hour 
once a week and may be „ m ,ted to o„,y a few months of such services 

Overcrowding „ exacerbate by other substandard conditions 
inadeouate „ ght , he at and ventilation are found in maPy of the old 
corrections facilities. The noisy, dirty> and chaoHc 
that prevail in such facilities are hard,, conducive to providing 
literacy instruction. 

Often „„ terate 1nmates have a mu)t1p)tc1ty of probiems 

ranging fro m substance abuse to leck of motivation. „ Hary)and 
^ example, it js est1mated ^ over ha)f ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

drug or aicoho, probes (Struck, 1983 ). Hany are emot1ona „ y 
disturbed, „,„„ intel)ectua „, „ mited> „ eurolog1ca)ly jmpaired 

or have sensory handicaps. The extent to which these probes wii, 
hinder subseguent progress in iiteracy program can he determined 
only by individually assessing ,„ mat es suspected of having such 
probes, peferra! services for psychiatric, neurological, visual 
audUory and psychologica! tests are needed to screen i„ mate s for ' 
who™ literacy instruction would be inappropriate, for the M st part 
such referral services are not sufficiently availab!e. 

So*e in„,ates my have learning problem which hinder their 
abllUy to acguire co*unicat,ve sklHs. Since m ost illiterate 
adults have low auding and verbal language ^ ^ 

arises as to whether low levels of auding and verba, , a „gu a g e are , 



-sequence of not learning to read or an indication of spocif , c 
'earning problems in acquirmg communicative sHlls. studies have 
shown that language develops very rapid,, during the schoQ , ^ 

and that the vocabulary of most literate adults is acquired 
through reading (Smith , 1978) . M ^ 

of nonreading adults who have dropped out of school „ „ kely to 
he low. I„ addition, many jll1t erates become outsiders and 
adapt for survival by forming a subculture of their own The 
subculture further isolates and alienates the m fro m 
(L^an, , 976) . Thus> f „ adequate Urguage s|( . )is aiso 

9enera, alienation fro™ the mainstream of society. R ecog„i zinq 
that Hliterate adults have demonstrated significant gains in 
-nguage sMlls as a result of participating 
«=old a Horn, it 1s „ My ^ ^ ^ 

he a consequence of fewer years of schooling, not being able to 
nead, and alienation from the literate mainstream of society 
However, before specific learning probes in acquiring co^unicative 
suns can be discounted, individual assessments must be *,„ littPld 

Mot,vatio„ is a problem among many illiterate inmates Most 
are unsMlled and have no employment records. Education, heretofore 
as not been a priority, nor has it brought satisfaction or reward ' 
The priority given education while incarcerated wi„ depend i„ 
J-art, on the social structure within the correctional facility 

Penal institutions can be violent and crime-ridden societies 
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contro„ed by gangs of inmates. The extent to which certain groups 
become associated with literacy program .ay affect ultimate 
participation by other inmates. As a r„,e, program that incorpo- 
rate inmates as tutors, aides, or administrators are strengthened 
by the interna, support. I„ come cases, however, such support 
"ay stigmatize the program if „ is perceived as being aiigned 
with one socia, faction or another. Literacy programs, therefore 
~*t be developed with f„„ cognizance of the socia, structure of' 
the facility so as to remain as neutral as possible. 

Once recruited into literacy programs, inmates need incentives 
to enhance their motivation, incentives for inmates who participate 
<" literacy programs should have parity with incentives and compen- 
sate in other education and job programs. Institution-wide 
incentives such as '.good time" or pay should be available to students 
as well as to tutors and aides in literacy programs. ,„ addition 
P-grams that are competency-based or provide specific 
objectives should be employed since they allow for the "small 
successes" so vita, for maintaining inmate interest. Jssuing certi 
ficates of achievement may a,so be effective for those inmates for 
whom the GEO is an unrea,istic goa,. Se,f-he,p support groups of 
'"iterates often aid i„ overcoming frustration, particu,ar,v frustratio 
-ociated With plateaus of progress. During such p,ateaus i„ it erates 
are at high risk for dropping out of the literacy programs. Tbe 
group s „ pp „ rt can be jnstrumenta , jn the)> retent . on _ 
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The multiplicity of problems presented by illiterate inmates 
requires a variety of referral and support services to enable 
their full participation in literacy programs. In most penal 
institutions these services are inadequate or unavailable. 

Lack of Coordination of Penal Programs 

Compounding the problem of insufficient referral and support 
services is the lack of coordination among penal programs within 
institutions. Without overall coordination, little attention is 
paid to the entry-level screening and diagnosis, placement in 
appropriate programs at appropriate levels, monitoring of progress, 
and transfer to other programs. This problem exists within and 
among institutions. It is critical particularly in institutions 
where there is a constant flux of inmates such as in jails and 
treatment centers. It affects inmates who are transferred from 
one institution to another and those who are paroled. 

In the daily operation of literacy programs, the lack of 
coordination results in the need to schedule time for the screening 
and diagnosis of inmates by staff. Assessment instruments vary 
from institution to institution as does the diagnostic expertise 
of the staff. This results in lack of services in some cases and 
duplication of services in others. Only through coordination of 
programs can efficient use of scarce resources be ensured. 

The problems seem formidable. But they can be ameliorated by develop- 
a coordinated system of statewide educational programs in penal institute 
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Such a system would specify screening, diagnostic, and placement 
procedures. It would establish mechanisms for monitoring student 
progress and evaluating programs. It would provide transition, 
pre-release and follow-up components to support inmates who are 
transferred and paroled. It would provide highly trained pro- 
fessional personnel as well as inservice training to staff and 
administrators. 

Clearly such a system goes beyond the boundaries of literacy 
training programs. But if literacy programs in penal institutions 
are to be effective, they must be an integral part of a compre- 
hensive educational system. Literacy professionals can provide 
the leadership and impetus for the change needed to establish such a 
system. Without such change, literacy programs in penal institutions 
will remain fragnented, ineffectual, and largely ignored. 

It is apparent that the picture regarding literacy training in 
penal .institutions is dim and will remain so until adequate 
attention and resources are brought to bear on the problem, 
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